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cepted rule, both by ancient grammarians and mod- 
ern authorities" (p. 10). But these superficial blem- 
ishes are of no great consequence in a work of 
this character, and the adequate excuse for them is 
too obvious to require mention. 
Barnard Collkgi. Edgar HOWARD StURTEVANT. 



PROFESSOR SMYTH ON VERGIL 

No lover of Vergil is for a moment unwilling to 
admit his vast indebtedness to Homer and other 
Greek poets but even those who are most liberal in 
their allowances cannot fail to be astonished at the 
statements made by Professor Herbert Weir Smyth 
before The New York Latin Club as reported in 
The Classical Weekly of March 18 (4155-158). 
It is bad enough to take Pope for an authority, who 
did not know Greek and translated Homer because 
Dryden had done the Aeneid and wrote his encom- 
ium on Homer partly as an advertisement for his 
translation and partly out of jealousy of Dryden's 
success with Vergil, but to make, straight from the 
shoulder, the claim that Vergil's "point of departure 
is not his own perception" and that "his comparisons, 
so far as they refer to natural phenomena, are all 
borrowed from the Greek"-, is not merely gross 
exaggeration but profoundly vicious and mischievous 
in its probable influence. 

If every pre-Vergilian verse had perished, in- 
cluding Homer, how many comparisons employed 
by Vergil would ring false? It is a great pity that 
Homer's borrowings will never be known. Could 
they be known, we might find some stock figures 
recurring as incessantly in the pre-Homeric epic as 
the lion and the lamb in the Old Testament, and that 
the figurative range of Homer was identical with 
that of the bards in general. So far as nature is 
concerned, the figurative range of poets is as nar- 
rowly restricted by the geography of the country 
they inhabit as is the food of the people. 

Now the climates of Italy and Greece or mari- 
time Asia Minor, the fauna and flora, seasons, winds, 
and rainfall are practically the same. The natural 
imagery of Homer was capable of making a direct 
appeal to all Italians and it was not always Homer 
that suggested to Vergil the incidents in nature, 
but, having learned Homer by heart as a boy, he 
was inevitably reminded by certain natural phenom- 
ena of Homer. Nor is this a demerit of Vergil, 
although it appears to be so when stated in the 
sly words of that slyest of English men of letters. 

But let us take Professor Smyth's example. It 
is an unhappy choice for him, since a better for 
his purpose might have been found. The Aeneadae 
are compared to wolves, in Aen.2.355, Ulysses and 
Diomede to lions, in Il.10.207. Now I should like 
to leave it to any candid reader to look up both 
contexts and decide whether it seems probable that 
we have imitation here. There are two Greeks, 
many Aeneadae. The point of the Latin compari- 



son is the recklessness arising out of extremity : 
the Greek passage, without detail, depicts a deed of 
courage and daring only. Again, if Homer is in 
Vergil's line of vision, why are the animals not lions 
in the dark? They are in fact wolves in the mist 
such as Vergil knew in the Alps or the Apennines. 

I feel sure that only one who had formed a cer- 
tain habit of mind would call this a case of immi- 
tation, and, furthermore, I am prepared to say that 
such a one has used Conington's edition as his vade 
mecum. Conington's edition is invaluable for one 
who desires to master the Aeneid but it is dis- 
astrous to use him alone, for he sees his author 
through Pope's monocle, and every passage he refers 
to must be suspected and examined in its original 
setting. Even when he quotes the alleged model 
you are not safe to rest on his judgment. Only last 
week I fell by mere chance upon his note to Aen.6. 
707, where the innumerable peoples of the happy val- 
ley are flitting about like bees in a meadow and 
the whole plain is filled with a murmuring sound. 
Now Homer had a simile from bees, and so, al- 
though Vergil's father was a bee-keeper and Vergil 
an authority on bees, the simile must come perforce, 
according to Conington, from Homer. This time, 
however, the felony is compounded, for Vergil stole 
from Apollonius and he from Homer ! But take the 
lines of Greek quoted in Conington's edition, which 
he says Vergil has translated, and you can only 
regard Conington's suggestion as a rash and blind 
misstatement. The language, save for one word, is 
all different, the application of the comparison quite 
diverse, and all trace of imitation lacking. 

With respect to the assertion that Vergil is in 
debt to Homer for all comparisons so far as they 
relate to nature, take an interesting example from 
Aen.5.273. The boat, awkwardly endeavoring to 
make progress with broken oars, is finely compared 
to a struggling serpent, wounded on the highway 
by a passing wheel. Conington searched his Homer 
and his Apollonius in vain for. the original of this 
comparison, then, after insinuating a possible, or 
rather, impossible source in Lucretius, grudgingly 
wrote : The comparison seems to be Vergil's own. 
Acquitted for lack of evidence, in other words ! 

In conclusion I say : By all means read all the 
Greek you can for the sake of your Vergil, but don't 
let Conington, or Pope's jealous preface, or Sainte- 
Beuve's seductive essay come between you and your 
author. It is important that you should look at 
him first with your own eyes, often and intently: 
Vergil is, of all authors, most easily spoiled by an- 
notation. Remember that though the parts are not 
all made in his own factory, yet they are well 
tooled and well assembled. Don't fail to remember 
either that he lived in the same natural world as 
Homer, that Greek literature scarcely needed to be 
acclimated in Italy, and that he essayed to tell a 
story placed squarely in the Homeric world and in 
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heroic times. Above all, don't use Homer to help 
you belittle Vergil. Both are supremely great in 
their respective ways. 
Victoria College, Toronto. NORMAN C. DeWitT. 



CORRESPONDENCE 

Will you spare me space in The Classical 
Weekly for a few words of appreciation of Mr. 
Stephen A. Hurlbut's admirable exhortation in the 
issue of April 1 to teachers of Latin to busy them- 
selves with the Italian tongue? I heartily approve 
of Mr. Hurlbut's article, and am sure that it will 
be of the greatest value to those Latin teachers, if 
any there be now, who share the prejudice which, 
under the idea that it was a vulgar and degenerate 
derivative of Latin, I had against Italian before I 
knew the language. 

I may say in passing that Mr. Hurlbut's remarks 
about the feminine plural nova, eggs, w : th the mas- 
culine singular novo, from the Latin neuter ovum. 
recall to my mind another instance of feminine 
tenacity in Italian. Almost, if not quite, the only 
ordinary Italian noun ending in -o which is not of 
the masculine gender is mano, hand, which has stead- 
fastly maintained the feminine gender of its Latin 
prototype, itself a marked exception to the rules for 
grammatical gender in the parent language. 

There is only one point in regard to which I should 
be sorry to see Mr. Hurlbut's suggestions prevail, 
and that is the matter of pronunciation. Like him- 
self, I never heard Latin so beautifully pronounced 
as by an Italian gentleman who happened to be 
my fellow-passenger in a railway carriage in Italy, 
and I recognize fully the beneficent influence of 
practising the pronunciation of Italian upon our pro- 
nunciation of Latin, but I should regard it as a 
misfortune to adopt the changes in the pronunciation 
of certain letters in Italian that have developed from 
the sounds which we know were given them by the 
Romans of classical times. Apart from the feeling 
of what the Germans call Pietat towards the ancient 
Romans themselves, the greater simplicity of having 
a single sound each for c and g in all cases is 
worth something, and it would be a pity to rein- 
troduce, on the other hand, the unique case of one 
vowel sound represented by different characters that 
would be involved in giving up the Republican pro- 
nunciation of ae. While, too, we may properly 
despair, with Professor Bennett, of attaining the 
exact pronunciation of the ancients, we can ap- 
proach it nearly enough for practical purposes, and 
surely very few scholars would seriously consider 
a return to "the abominations of the English 
method". 

St. George, Staten Island, New York. HENRY PREBLE. 



debts has given himself into servitude'. One edition 
even refers the student to B.G.6.13, where Caesar 
mentions this as Gallic custom. In spite of this, the 
vocabularies all translate the word by 'debtor'. In 
view of the facts (for which compare Varro De 
Lingua Latina 7.105, quoted by W. W. Fowler, 
Social Life at Rome in the Age of Cicero, 219, note 
2, where obaerati are described as those qui suas 
operas in operam dant pro pecunia quam debebant), 
should we not rather define the word by 'serf? 

Ernst Riess. 



From the February number of The Periodical, a 
magazine published by the Oxford University Press, 
to give notice of new and forthcoming books, we 
quote a paragraph which occurs under the caption 
Obiter Scripta, because it chimes in with an utter- 
ance to be found in The Classical Weekly 4.185: 

"Annotated School-books are the very devil", says 
a writer in the July Cornhill, "but the remedy is 
easy — use plain texts". "Whether others have found 
this saying borne out by their experience", Profes- 
sor D. A. Slater says in his Stories from Ovid's 
Metamorphoses, "I do not know. But a good many 
teachers will probably hesitate before expecting be- 
ginners to read with profit any work in a foreign 
language in the way in which Macaulay read the 
classics in India. He used plain texts, and the 
method which he describes is no doubt the ideal 
method — at a later stage. But it has its perils, and 
there is food for reflection in 'A.G.'s ironical ad- 
vice : — 

If you should consult the classics (and at times I 
think you must, 

Just to show they're persons whom it's quite 
impossible to trust), 

Do not seek the verbal meaning and the literal 
sense to render. 

Read them (like the late Macaulay) with your feet 
upon the fender' ". 

In a small book of only 48 pages (if the number 
of The Periodical quoted above is to be trusted), 
published at the high price of $2.50 net, entitled Han- 
nibal's March through the Alps, Professor Spenser 
Wilkinson argues that the pass followed by Hannibal 
was the Col du Clapier, and that the "acceptance of 
this route leads to a simple and possible explanation 
of the apparent discrepancies between the text of 
Polybius and that of Livy". The study is illustrated 
by two figures and four maps. 



NOTE ON OBAERATUS 

So far as I can follow up the notes in our school 
editions, it appears that they all correctly explain 
obaeratus as meaning 'one who in payment of his 



In the preface to his translation of Aristotle's 
De Generatione Animalium, Professor Arthur Piatt 
writes : 

"Should any man of science come fresh to the 
reading of his treatise, he will, I think, be amazed 
and delighted to see what grasp and insight Aristotle 
displays in handling questions which still absorb 
us after all that time. If we smile at some parts, and 
those very considerable parts, ... let us remember 
that most of these oddities were accepted by no less 
a man than William Harvey, and that Darwin wrote 
with generous enthusiasm concerning another of the 
zoological works : 'Linnaeus and Cuvier have been 
my two gods, though in very different ways, but 
they were mere schoolboys to old Aristotle' ". 



